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see where to affix his signature; but actually I knew that the reason lay deeper than that. I asked the Doctor if he shared that fear. "No," he said. "If I did I would not leave him, and if you want me to give up the trip, I will; but I think you are mistaken."
I wanted to think myself mistaken, and was cheered by what Dr. Grayson said. Still, I could not rid myself of a premonition, though I told the Doctor he knew better than I; and that I knew he would not leave if he thought he was needed.
How vividly it all comes back. The Doctor, himself fatigued, took my hand in parting and descended the stairs. I went to Mr. "Wilson's room, finding him seated with his head bowed, deeply depressed. I asked if he felt badly. He said wearily: "I always feel badly now, little girl, and somehow I hate to have Grayson leave." I said: "He is still downstairs. Let me run and tell him, and he will stay." Woodrow caught my hand to stay me. "No, that would be a selfish thing on my part. He is not well himself and needs the change." Then he added, slowly: "It won't be very much longer, and I had hoped he would not desert me; but that I should not say, even to you." Though the words were like an echo of the death-knell that had already sounded in my own heart, I set myself to divert and cheer him.
Mr. Wilson spent a restless evening on January 2pth. At i a.m. (January soth) he was not asleep and I asked Randolph to telegraph Dr. Grayson. About that time Scott readjusted our patient's pillows and he dozed off. On waking after daybreak he did not leave his room but had Randolph bring his mail to which he dictated no answers, only indicating the replies my brother should make. On his table lay, unsigned, letters dictated on other days.
By nightfall he was very ill. I called in Doctors Ruffin and Fowler. The next day, when Dr. Grayson reached the bedside, there seemed little hope. We sent for Margaret and Nell. Jessie was in Siam.